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hopeless task was before the hosts of Israel who came, 
fired with a religious fervor, to obey, as they believed, 
the commands of Jehovah. Joshua, the leader, was 
of the great tribe of Ephraim, a man of resolution 
and a warrior, but in no sense a prophet or a thinker 
and dreamer. He was by experience as well as by 
nature fitted to the unrelenting fierce conflict by 
which the domain of Israel was to be established in 
the land of promise. 

Geikie speculates as to the priestly stamp which 
would have marked the future of Israel, had Phine- 
has, the warlike and fiercely zealous son of Aaron, 
been selected as the Captain of the Host; or had a 
son of Moses been appointed successor to his father. 
In the latter case a hereditary monarchy could 
scarcely have been avoided. 

Spies had preceded the coming of the tribes, and 
they well knew that both barley and flax were ripe 
in the Jordan valley, and that they would find sus- 
tenance abundant. In memory of the happy passage 
over the swollen and tumultuous flood, twelve great 


ISRAEL'S MIDDLE AGES. 


Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-house. 








According to the rather dubious chronology of 
Archbishop Usher, the passage of the hosts of Israel 
over the Jordan occurred near the city of Jericho, 
in the spring time of the year 1451 ahes Christ. 
The river at that season was broad and deep, and the 
passage at that time and place has been held to be 
miraculous. But it may be that natural causes, 
operating in providential accord, were sufficient. -° 

From a letter of an Egyptian officer (a tribute 
gatherer, probably) journeying in Palestine during 
the reign of Rameses II (the Pharaoh of the Exodus) 
we learn that in these ages fords were more common 
than bridges; cypresses, oaks and cedars of stately 
growth abounded; there were many lions, wolves 
and hyenas; the ways were exceedingly rough; and 
robbery abounded. The country had wealth of gold, 
glass, gums, cattle, male and female slaves, ivory, 
ebouy, horses, chariots, goblets, dishes with handles, 
collars and ornaments of lapis lazuli, silver dishes, | stones were brought up from the bed of the Jordan, 
vases of silver, precious stones, honey, goats, lead, | and raised as a monument on the upper terrace of 
spears of brass, colors, beer, bread, geese, fruit, milk, | the valley, on the western side, at Gilgal, the center 
pigeons, all of which indicated a rich civilized coun- | of the new camp, about 500 feet above the bed of 
try. Joshua was not to enter in and possess merely | the Jordan. This circle of twelve great stones was 
a savage region, but to conquer a land full of people | the first sanctuary of Israel in Palestine. Many 
and strongly defended ; and to encounter a race who, | such rings still exist in Moab and elsewhere, and 
though idolaters, had marked culture, as well as | such are associated with the earliest forms of religion 
regular government, for the libraries gave name to|in many lands. For years this noble site remained 
some of the cities. the center of the host of Israel. Here they were in 

A fearful, and to all human comprehension, a,a land of plenty, among watered pastures, fruits, 
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shadowy trees, springs of water, and descending 
brooks. ; 

Says Geikie: “From their camp at Gilgal, the 
eye wandered over a vast grove of majestic palms, 
nearly three miles in breadth, and eight miles long, 
interspersed, now in the late spring, with ripening 
barley fields. The gray mountains rising behind, 
only heightened the charms of the landscape by their 
dreary barrenness. At their base, and thus com- 
manding the whole view, embowered in verdure, 
were the temples and palaces of Jericho, a city 
famous for its wealth and luxury no less than for its 
position ; and the object of the bitter hatred of Israel, 
as a centre of idol worship. It was, indeed the local 
seat of the worship of Ashtaroth, the consort of Baal 
—its very name meaning the City of the moon, which 
is the symbol of that goddess.” The capture and 
utter destruction of Jericho was the first step, and 
the strange miracle which facilitated it, makes the 
record sound mythical. 

The heathenism of Syria seems to have been in 
the highest degree degrading and foul, and its de 
struction was needful, that in this region might be 
established a reign of lofty ideas of an allegiance to 
the great omnipotent Jehovah, “ who loveth right- 
eousness.” Fifteen hundred years later its spread to 
Rome was lamented by Juvenal as a calamity mark- 
—* utter decay of the times. 

he capture of the city of Ai by stratagem gave 
Israel prestige and a sure footing in the land. The 
powers of Central Palestine fled before the Children 
of Israel, abandoning their pleasant villages and 





their fenced cities. At Shechem, in the centre of | 


the land, all the people of Israel gathered between 


the heights of Ebal and Gerizim. This valley was | 
the sacred place in Hebrew story, for here oth | 
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acknowledged, was directed not only against murder 
and idolatry, but disobedience to parents, inhumanity 
to the blind, to strangers, widows and orphans; or to 
the removal of a landmark of a neighbor. Says 
Geikie: “ Mankind is slowly striving toward a stand- 
ard so generous, pure, and lofty.” 

Another war of resistance, and conquest secured to 
Israel all south Palestine. Joshua was aged when 
the next resistance of the native nations brought on 
another war of conquest which ended with the watch 
tower of Mizpah, at the foot of Lebanon. The Bat- 
tle of the Waters of Merom. 

Then followed the partition of the land among the 
tribes, the descendants of Joseph claiming the choice 
region in the center—the Ephraim of the antique 
time, the Samaria of the days of Jesus. To the other 
tribes were assigned other portions by the fatherly 
hands of the aged Joshua, or by lot. 

The Canaanites, not being utterly rooted out, 
gradually recovered from their overthrow, and were 
at length able to hurl from them the yoke of Israel 
in many places. The tabernacle was removed from 
Gilgal to Shiloh, a central locality among the hills 
of Ephraim ; and Gilgal became a seat of Baal wor- 
ship. The tomb of Joshua, who passed away at the 
age of 110, is believed to have been identified by a 
traveler of our own times, Victor Guérin. 

Ephraim and Judah were the mightiest tribes, and 
in time arose the office of Judge, drawn from the 
example of the Pheenician tribes at the northwest. 
Says Stanley: “ From time to time deliverers in days 
of trouble were raised up as occasion called, and the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon them: and again, on 
their death the central bond was broken.” We find 
the corresponding office in the Carthaginian rulers 
at the time of the Punic wars. Othniel, Ehud and 








Abraham and Jacob had sojourned, and here Jacob | Shamgar perhaps did not rule beyond the emergency 
had bought the burial place in which now was to be| which called them forth. Not so with Gideon and 
laid the mummy of Joseph, as he had desired hun-| with Deborah. In the career of both of these great 
dreds of years before. The well of Jacob was there, | leaders and deliverers were indications of the coming 
and the oak beneath which he had buried the idols | of hereditary monarchy. 

found among his people. The valley is esteemedthe| Stanley considers the long period of the “ Judges” 
most beautiful place in Palestine. It runs north and | as analogous to the Middle or Dark ages in Christian 
south between the twin mountain ridges, the summits | History, and adds: “I know not where we shall find 


of which are two miles apart. Rivulets, fed by eighty 
springs, ran sparkling down the slopes and throug 
the sunny glen; gardens of delightful fruits were 
doubtless then, as in later ages, flourishing around 
them ; loveliest flowers perfumed the air, and the 
whole scene was glorious when an abstract of the 
Law was inscribed upon slabs of stone made smooth 
with plaster. Then after sacrificial offerings from an 
altar of unhewn stones, upon Ebal, the law was 
solemnly read to the assembled tribes ranged face to 
face on the opposite slopes of the mountains. The 
curses were responded to from Ebal, as were blessings 
for obedience by the host on Gerizim. The tribes 
descended from Leah and Rachel cried Amen from 
Ebal; and those descended from the handmaids 
cried Amen from Gerizim. 

Thoughtful and careful travelersassure us of the 


remarkable acoustic qualities of this amphitheatre of | 


the sacred mountains, and have tested it by reciting 

the commandments antiphonally from the sides. 
This scene of national consecration is unique in the 

world’s history, and the law of Israel here solemnly 


| d better guide to conduct us, with a judgment at once 
just and tender, through the medizval portion of 
Christian ecclesiastical history, than in the sacred 
record of the corresponding period of the history of 
the Judges.” 
| It was a time when “ there was no king in Israel,” 
and “every man did that which was good in his own 
eyes.” It was the long formative period of Israel’s 
nationality ; the time of evolution and development. 
| This must account for the low ethical standard of 
| many of the warrior chiefs, and hero women of the 
| times between the passage of Jordan by the host of 
| Israel and the installation of Saul as monarch by 
| Samuel, the last of the judges. It was 356 years— 
| 1451 to 1095. There was no regular succession of 
prophetic teachers, and frequent lapses into Canaan- 
ite idolatry are recorded. 

The removal of the tabernacle from Gilgal and the 
setting up of the santuary at Shiloh took place about 
1444 B. C., just three years after the crossing of the 
Jordan. 

In all that period the one person plainly gifted 
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with prophetic instincts and heroic faith was Debo- 
rah, the wife of Lapidoth. This family dwelt under 
a palm tree of Mount Ephraim, between Ramah and 
Bethel, “and the children of Israel came up to her 


int 


for judgment.” This was about 350 years after the 
crossing- of the Jordan, and the conquest of the 
country by Joshua. As might be expected, the 
Canaanite princes had recovered gradually their 
powers, and a second Jabin had established his sov- 
ereignty in the castled city of Hazor, overlooking the 
Waters of Merom above the Sea of Galilee. 

The Israelites were laid under tribute by this 
King of Canaan and in their misery “they cried 
unto the Lord.” The heads of Israel had ceased 
and ceased, until that she arose, ‘‘ Deborah a mother 
in Israel.” The leaders came for counsel to this 
prophetess of the Palm, to whom, in those days of 
sorrow and humiliation, “ the word of (jod came.” 
It is given her to see that the true leader was to be 
found far away in the north, in the country of Naph- 
tali, in the sanctuary city of Kadesh Naphtali. Here 
lived the chieftain Barak, whose name indicates 
Phoenician origin, and him she summoned to come 
to her, to hear and to obey the oracles of Jehovah. 

It is written, that Barak shrank from the duty 
pointed out, unless the seeress would go with him to 
direct his movements. “TI will go, I will go!” cried 
Deborah. Not Naphtali alone, but other tribes— 
Zebulun, Issachar and Ephraim were soon in revolt ; 
and the war-cry of “After thee, Benjamin!” was 
raised from that tribe, and lordly champions from 
Manassah came to the gathering of the clans. De- 
borah, herself traveled northward to Kadesh Naph- 
tali, rousing to a burning enthusiasm the peoples 
among whom she passed. 

The muster was at Mount Tabor, with its broad 
green summit and marked by its isolation, while the 
Canaanites encamped upon the fruitful plain of 
Esdraelon with their chariots and cavalry, just in 
sight of Tabor. Deborah was with the host of Israel 
on Tabor, and Sisera the captain of the army of 
Jabin was within her sight below. 

“Arise Barak!” was Deborah’s signal of the onset, 
and down from the wooded heights came Barak with 
his ten thousand of foot soldiers to meet the army 
with banners which opposed him on the plain below. 
Then, as we learn from Josephus, a tremendous storm 
of hail and rain burst over the plain, with biting 
cold. The slingers and arches are disabled by the 
rain, and the swordsmen by the cold. “ The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera,” the River Kishon 
became a broad roaring torrent and the plain was 
flooded, and the Canaanite army was overwhelmed 
and routed. Sisera fled for his life, and sunk a sup- 
pliant, in the tent of Jael, Bedoin’s wife, only to die 
smitten through the brain by the tent pin in the hand 
of the matron who had feasted him “ with curds from 
a lordly dish.” 

The story ends with the triumphant chaunt of the 
Seer Deborah as she pours forth the enthusiasm of 
her heart over the deliverance of Israel. I have 
never read any war song in Homer more powerful or 
grandly inspiring than this; and it was carried 
downward for many generations in the sacred and 
grateful memories of the Hebrew nation. | 

O! wild barbaric Israel of the early times! canst | 
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thou not read lessons to our latest age, as to the God 
given rights and duties of the mother in Israel, the 
Prophetess, the Patriot unto whom the word of God 
came? In her strong consciousness of the Great 
Deliverer she exhorts the host of Israel to “ Praise 
Jehovah.” Neither does she claim any portion of 
the spoil, but calls upon Barak to arise and lead cap- 
tivity captive. We hear no more of this great hero 
woman, and may believe that she returned to her palm 
tree house in the hills of Epraim to the home of her 
husband Lapidoth, whence she judged, as before, her 
countrymen, in virtue of the divine unction which 
abode with her, until her appointed years were done. 
And for 40 years the land had peace. There are 
always lessons of instruction for every age in these 
Records of Ancient Israel, when they are contem- 
plated with due consideration: of the stage of ad- 
vancement of the people, and of the circumstances 
which were about them. But if every act of Rulers, 
beloved of God, be looked upon as an example for 
the future imitation of mankind, we would have 
justification for every crime. Slavery, murder, poly- 
gamy, human sacrifice, revenge, hatred might all be 
justified, if these writings were held to be the rule of 
practice as well as of faith. We do not hold our- 
selves dependent on these valued books, written by 
the devout and the gifted souls of the long ago, 
though we perceive their instructive character and 
their high value. But the fountain of light and life 
which is within the soul of the pure in heart is the 
eternal word of God. This is the constant affirma- 
tion of our Church, and the principle for which we 
stand is growing more and more into favor with the 
wisest and the noblest throughout the earth. This 
“Word of God” came with mighty power to the 
Prophets of Israel and clothed them with unction 
and authority, such as no other power can confer. 
“ But,” says Barclay, “the letter of the Scripture is 
outward, of itself a dead thing, a mere declaration 
of dead things, but not the things themselves. There- 
fore, it is not, nor can be, the chief or principle rule 
of Christians.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GOOD OLD WAY. 


“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain who 


build it, Except the Lord Keep the city, the watchman waketh 
in vain.” 





I have been led to refer to this Scripture declara- 
tion from reading the article in regard to the gath- 
ering of Friends in Philadelphia to consult as to the 
means of keeping the members together, and while I 
unite with the expressions used, I feel that there can 
be nothing better devised than the keeping to the 
good old way, which is the life, light and spirit of 
Christ in the heart, as other foundation can no man 
lay than is laid, which is Christ. 

This leads away from outward formalities into the 
plain, simple path of self-denial— away from any 
dependence on man or man’s inventions. As the 
mind becomes outward, looking to outward means, it 
is darkened ; a vail, as it were, is over the eyes, and 
in the imagination of his own heart he builds up 
towers which end in confusion and captivity. 

While Friends kept to the plain and simple way, 
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they were a united people, living in that love which 
is the badge of true discipleship, and as this is still 
abode in, there will be a drawing together. The | 


grace is sufficient for thee,’—that grace of 
God which hath appeared unto all men, teaching 


that, denying ungodliness and the world’s lusts, they | 


should live soberly, righteously and godly in this | 
present world. 

Man is the only rational, intelligent part of the 
. creation of God that is accountable to Him, there- 
fore is it necessary to know where and on what 
ground he stands. 

God is unchangeable, He is the fountain from 
whence flow all our sure mercies, and He is ever 
ready to receive all who come to Him with true re- 
pentance and sincerity of heart. All have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God, and nothing 
but true and unfeigned repentance can effect a recon- 
ciliation. He is no respecter of persons, whoever 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted, | 
and this is only known as His love takes possession 
of the heart, leading into the innocency of “the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the 
world.” NaTHAN SMITH. 

Greensboro, Ind. 








MORAL TRAINING. 


The need there is that moral training shall keep 
pace with the cultivation and development of the 
intellect is a subject that is claiming increased atten- 
tion. ‘Our own Educational Committee is giving 





much thought and labor in this direction, and not | 


without hope of a greater degree of interest on the 
part of teachers and school committees than has of 
late years been manifested. 

In colleges and other institutions of learning, out- 


side our limits, the same earnest interest has been | man who 


awakened. In a late number of the Independent. | 


The question is very ably considered by Charles F. | 


Thwing, from whose essay we copy the following as | 
showing the tone of sentiment on this important | 
branch of human culture. 


Whoever admits that the moral character of the | 
individual is as important as the intellectual, would 
probably also admit that it is the duty of the college 
to train the moral, as well as the intellectual char- 
acter of its students. If any one was prepared to 
deny that the college should endeavor to instruct and 
to improve the religious nature of its students, he 
would certainly not deny that the college owes a duty 
to those moral elements of manhood which are even 
more fundamental than the religious instincts. If 
any one should argue in favor of the removal of all 
those college laws which usually exist as aids in the 
control of students, and should affirm that complete 
liberty was the best condition and means of pro- 
moting this control, he would, as the very basis of his 
plea, grant the importance of the moral character. | 

f man is more than a mere knowing animal; if he 
has feeling, appetites, desires, affections, instincts, 
passions, and the power of making choice ; if, further- | 








language heard by the Apostle to the Gentiles was | 
“ y | 
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more, the college is designed to minister to other 
than the demands of the intellect, if its purpose is 
broader than to afford facilities for the gaining of 
knowledge and mental discipline, then, plainly it 
becomes the duty of the college to train the moral 
character of its students. Whoever, we are assured 
either knows the history of American colleges, or 
considers the fundamental characteristics of human 
nature, and especially the demands which our modern 
life makes upon educated men, will be more than 
willing to grant it is the duty of our colleges to dis- 
cipline the moral as well as the intellectual character 
of their students. ses 
Yet, despite these axiomatic considerations, it is 
evident a tendency exists among our colleges, either 
to minify this duty or to neglect its performance. 
The enlargement of the courses of study over the 
improvement in the methods of instruction has 
seemed to degrade those characteristics of a college 
education which are not strictly intellectual. Re- 
ligious impulses and influences have probably less 
strength than they have possessed at many periods. 
Endeavors to surround the students with a pure moral 
atmosphere have in certain colleges lost a former 
vigor and constancy. But the increasing custom of 
the selection of teachers and professors chiefly or 


|merely upon intellectual grounds is, perhaps, the 


strongest indication that the colleges are abdicating 
their throne of ethical instruction. It is not to be 
said that those whose habits are corrupt or corrupt- 
ing would be selected as teachers in any college; but 
it is to be said, and with emphasis, that teachers 
are not chosen on the ground of their capacity for 
impressing moral ideas and ideals upon young men. 
Considered in some degree this capacity may be, but 
the degree is confessedly slight; the tendency is to 
regard the professor as a mere teaching machine, 
who hears ten or more recitations a week, who sets. 
certain examination papers, and assesses certain 
“marks” upon them. The professor should be a 
lives such an earnest and vigorous moral 
life that his scholars will be attracted toward it ; he 
should be one who entertains such ideals of character 
that his students will be urged toward their attain- 
ment. The last would I be to deny that not a few 
eminent professors do thus influence the members of 
their classes ; but the gvidence is conclusive that the 
drift is toward the elimination of the element of the 
formation of character from the list of the duties of 
the college. 

The remedy for this condition of affairs lies in no 
revolution of the organization or work of the colleges. 
It is found simply in a change of the emphasis of the 
duties of the colleges and their officers. The rela- 
tions of the intellectual purpose of the colleges, and 
of the general aim of the development and discipline 
of all the capacities of their students, should be care- 
fully adjusted. The college should be known 
as an institution not only for making scholars, but 
also and more for making men. English schools 
have turned out as good and as great scholars as 
those who graduated at Rugby, under Dr. Arnold; 
but no English school has, in fourteen years, turned 
out so many lads of vigorous, noble character, who 
have influenced the English nation for righteousness. 
The reason lies not so much in the wealth of the 


= 
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Intellectual graces of Thomas Arnold as in the great- 
ness of his moral nature; or, perhaps, the reason is 
found rather in the fitting union of intellectual gifts 
with moral greatness, and in the power of impressing 
the character thus formed upon the young men who 
delighted to recognize him as their master. But 
beneath all was the definite moral aim of Arnold, 
which he made the supreme factor in his manage- 
ment of the school. Such an aim should be the con- 
trolling purpose of every institution. 

In the making of this needed adjustment in collegiate 
administration, it should be noted that character and 
the ability of forming character ought to be regarded 
as a most important element in the selection of tutors 
and professors. It should not be subordinated, as 
too frequently in practice, it is subordinated to intel- 
Jectual considerations. Not, of course, be it said, 
that professors shall have an intellectual armor less 
complete or less brilliant or less ‘modern, but that 
they sha]l have a character more thoroughly fitted to 
arous? moral earnestness among their students. . . . 
In a few colleges it may be felt that the professor is 
overstepping his proper functions in either aiming at 
or endeavoring to give more than an intellectual 
training. With such a feeling, we believe that no 
parent or guardian of youth sympathizes. The 
father sends his son to college less, far less, to read 
Greek and history, to study philosophy and mathe- 
matics, than to fit that son to occupy with dignity 
and usefulness any position to which he may be 
called. Every father knows that in the acting well 
his part in life the general character of his son is 
more important than any one element of that char- 
acter, even if that element be the intellectual. In- 
stead, therefore, of doubting as to their right to 
influence college students along the line of moral 
character, we venture to believe that it were well for 
professors to realize the duty which they thus owe not 
only to their students, but to the entire collegiate con- 
stituency, and so to the nation. 

Cambridge, Mass. 





PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN}THE DISCIPLINE. 


The following alterations in our Book of Disci- 
pline have been approyed by the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, and are now under con- 
sideration by a committee appointed by Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting: 


Ist. On page 48 of the Book of Discipline, in the 
paragraph marked ‘ Thirdly,’’ substitute the word 
**discourage’’ for ‘‘ discountenance,”’ in the first line 
of the paragraph. 


2d. On page 48, in paragraph marked “ Fourthly,” 
modify to read as follows: ‘‘To maintain our testi- 
mony for the free ministry of the Gospel, by avoiding 
the assistance of priest or minister in accomplishing 
this solemn engagement. 

3d. On page 53, strike out the whole of the third 
paragraph. 

4th. Modify the paragraph commencing at the bot- 
tom of page 53 so that it will read as follows: ‘* When 
any of our members accomplish their marriage with 
those not in membership with us, by the assistance of 
a priest or minister, they should be treated with for 
the violation of our testimonies. If it shall appear, 





from the report of a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, that the party sympathizes with Friends in 





their testimonies, expects to attend our meetings, and 
is desirous of retaining a right of membership, 
Monthly Meetings may be at liberty to retain such 
members on a satisfactory report from the com- 
mittee.”’ 

5th. On page 54, modify to read as follows: “ If any 
member of our Society accomplish his or her mar- 
riage without the approbation of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, and it shall appear by a report from the overseers 
that no improper conduct or breach of our testimonies 
has taken place, and that the party is desirous of 
retaining a right of membership, Monthly Meetings 
may be at liberty to retain such member without re- 
quiring a written acknowledgment. But when it is 
found that any who have married out of our order do 
not expect to attend our meetings, they may be re- 
leased from membership and furnished with a copy of 
the minute releasing them; or, when both parties are 
amenable to our Discipline, and, after care has been 
extended, they are not prepared to make satisfactory 
explanation in writing, they are to be released from 
membership.”’ 

6th. Modify the last paragraph of the article on 
marriages, beginning at the bottom of page 54, to read 
as follows: ‘‘ If any person not a member of any reli- 
gicus society proposes to marry one in membership 
with us, he or she shall make application to the men 
and women overseers of the Monthly Meeting to 
which the member belongs, when, if the overseers are 
satisfied, the proposals of marriage may be laid before 
the meeting in the usuai form, and the meeting shall 
make inquiry, and have, the same care and oversight 
of the marriages, and proceed in the manner pre- 
scribed by Discipline where both are members of the 
same Monthly Meeting. But these proceedings shall 
not give a right of membership to such persons or to 
their offspring.”’ 

7th. Change the first paragraph on page 108 to read 
as follows: ‘‘In all cases where a meeting is about to 
release or disown a member, let such member, if the 
occasion and his or her situation will admit of it, be 
previously informed thereof, and when the judgment 
of the meeting is issued let a copy thereof be deliv- 
ered to the party released or testified against, with no- 
tification of his or her right of appeal.’’ 

8th. Strike out the words, “‘ Priest’s Wages or Hire- 
ling Ministry,’”’ on page 91, and substitute therefor 
the words, “ Free Ministry of the Gospel.” 

9th. Change the last paragraph on page 91 to read 
as follows: ‘‘ And it is advised that when any of our 
members contribute to the support of a ministry at 
variance with this ey, and vindicate their 
conduct, they be tenderly labored with to convince 
them of their error, such conduct being opposed to 
our testimony for the free ministry of the Gospel, 
which is without money and without price.” 

10th. Modify the First Query by striking out the 
words, ‘‘sleeping and of other,’’ so that the last clause 
thereof will read: ‘‘ And are Friends clear of all un- 
becoming behavior therein?’”’ 

11th. Change the Sixth Query so that the first two 
paragraphs thereof shall read as follows: ‘‘Do you 
maintain a faithful testimony for the free ministry of 
the Gospel ; against oaths, ete.’’ 


rt 


LEARN to despise outward things, and to give thy- 
self to things inward, and thou shalt perceive the 
kingdom of God to come in thee. “For the king- 
dom of God is peace and joy in the Holy Spirit,” 
which is not given to the unholy. Christ will come 
unto thee, and show thee his own consolation, if thou 
prepare for him a worthy dwelling-place within thee. 
All his glory and beauty is from within, and there 
he takes delight. The inward man he often visiteth, 
and hath with sweet discourse, pleasant solace, much 
peace, familiarity exceeding wonderful. O faithful 
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soul, make ready thy heart for him, that he may |The most difficult problem of this study is at the 


vouchsafe to come unto thee, and to dwell within 
thee.— Thomas 4 Kempis. 


EDUCATIONAL. _ 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AS APPLIED TO PRIMARY 
EDUCATION.* 


Prof. Brooks defined Education as “the develop- 
ment of the powers of man and the furnishing of the 
mind with knowledge.” Education thus includes 
both culture and instruction, and culture applies to 
the physical, meital and spiritual powers. 

hat is mind? This question, the speaker—with 
philosophers who have gone before him—was free to 
admit he could not answer ; and the sages of the fu- 
ture will in all probability find their powers equally 
limited when they undertake to define that subtle 
essence. We know the mind, and may study it 
through its activities and its faculties. A mental 
faculty was defined as “a capacity for a distinct 
form of mental activity.” “The mind embodies 
itself in science ;” “science is a product of the mind ;” 
“it is an incarnation of the mind;”’ “the mind is 
studied from science and art.” 

The division of the mind into I. Intellect, IT. Sen- 
sibilities, and III. Will, is a fundamental principle 
in mental science, though the philosophers were 
some years reaching this conclusion. The ancient 
metaphysicians, having united feeling with will, 
treated the mind in two parts. The modern division 
was suggested by Kant, but was first formulated by 
an American, Thomas C. Upham. 

“The intellect is the power by which we think and 
know.” “The sensibilities are the powers by which 
we feel,” as love, reverence, etc. “The will is the 
power by which we make our choices and perform our 
actions.” 

The activities of the three divisions of the mind 
were here simply illustrated: A man picked up his 
morning paper and, exercising his intellect, he read 
an account of the taking of Fort Sumter. As he 
read, his heart burned, his sensibilities and feelings 
became excited. Then arrived the time for the 
exercise of the will, when the man decided what he 
would or would not do. 

Prof. Brooks here traced a connection between the 
“Trinity of the Mind,” which is so universally 
accepted, and the “Trinity” of religious doctrine. 
Each of the mental divisions contains sub-faculties. 
Under Intellect, we have Perception, Memory and 
Imagination. 

“Perception is the faculty by which we obtain a 
knowledge of external objects.” It contains two 
elements, sensation and perception proper. Percep- 
tiun operates through a nervous organism, and the 
senses are the avenues to the soul. Through percep- 
tion, the objective thing rises to the subjective thought. 




















*Before a gathering of teachers and Friends interested in 
Education, assembled in the lecture room at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, on Seventh-day, 7th inst,. Prof. Edward Brooks, 
formerly of Millersville, Pa., Normal School, now President of 
National School of Oratory, Philadelphia, and author of vari- 
ous text-books on Mathematics, Mental Philosophy, etc., deliv- 
ered an interesting lecture, showing the importance of the 
study of Mental Philosophy to those who endeavor to educate 
the young. 





beginning. Can we comprehend perception? How 
does the concrete thing become the abstract thought? 
Mental activity begins in perception. In educating 
a child we should commence by training this faculty ; 
we should use objects; attract the attention to qual- 
ities; in fact, make use of object lessons. 

Let instruction in Geography begin with the con- 
crete, because perception is the first power of the 
intellect. In the absence of opportunity to show the 
child the natural divisions of land and water, we 
may illustrate the subject by sand-moulding. Form 
may also be illustrated by clay-modeling. 

The perception should be appealed to in teaching 
Physiology. Teach the children practical observa- 
tion, for it is possible for a student of a standard 
work on this subject to be ignorant of the fact that 
muscular tissue is simply lean meat. 

According to the common-school system, as prac- 
tised in the recent past, the perception received no 
training. Nature has atoned in many instances for 
the lack of proper education. There is a growing 
interest in the new method manifested by the teach- 
ers of to-day. These were advised to employ nature 
as a schoolmaster, engaging the children in familiar 
talks on bees, birds, flowers, etc., abandoning the 
methods, until lately popular, of permitting books to 
shut out nature; under which system an ignorance 
of the commonest natural objects was prevalent, even 
among highly educated people. For it is deplorable 
that the educated observe less than the uneducated. 
This is apparent in the Indian, who is enabled to 
trace his pathway through dense forests by the ob- 
servance of little differences in the size of twigs, the 
growth of moss on the trunks of trees, etc. 

Let not the student of books seal his eyes to the 
beautiful truths ever exposed on the open pages of 
nature. 

How many, in a large audience, if called on, 
could tell the difference between the number of legs 
of a fly and a spider? Who could tell the differ- 
ence in the motion of cropping grass, between a 
horse and cow? Are the horns of a cow above or 
below the ears? 

Here was related the anecdote so familiar to those 
who handle school readers: some one stole venison 
which an Indian had hung in a tree to cure. The 
Indian started off to find the trespasser. He in- 
quired of those he met if they had seen a little, old 
man with a long gun and a short-tailed dog. He 
was asked why he had not caught the man since he 
knew so well how to describe him. But the Indian 
had not seen the man, he had simply observed the 
traces left by him and his belongings. He knew the 
man was small for he had heaped stones under the 
tree upon which to stand to reach the venison. He 
was an old man because his steps were marked on 
the sand as shorter than a young man would have 
taken. His gun was known to be long because of 
the distance between the spot on the ground marked 
by one end of the gun and the slight mark on the 
bark of the tree where the other end rested. The 
little short-tailed dog was known because he had left 
his impression in the sand, as he sat wagging his tail 
while anxiously watching his master dislodging the 
venison. 
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The new education is based largely on perception. 
Should it continue there? The new education covers 
only a small portion of the ground. The elements of 
all branches should begin in the concrete. 

The physical sciences should be first taught by 
perception. A full development of most subjects 
will lead to much that is abstract. 

We have a knowledge of God, yet we do not see 
Him. Wecame tosuch knowledge through abstract 
thought, farther on in the development of meutal 
processes. A mental faculty had been defined ; yet 
what does faculty mean? Here the lecturer dwelt 
upon the point that the full meaning and strength of 
the word faculty appeared to him long after he had 
become familiar with its use, and only when he 
stopped for a moment to consider its derivation from 
the Latin factum, meaning to make. A mental 
faculty, then, is a “maker of mental phenomena.” 
The mind is a factory. 

The word percept was explained. A percept takes 
cognizance of the form, color, size, etc., of an object. 
A percept can always be described by particulars. 
As illustration, a familiar friend was called by name, 
The idea of that individual is a percept. We could 
describe his height, complexion and general appear- 
ance. The aphorism, man is mortal, was quoted. The 
word man in this sentence does not express a percept. 
There are no particulars by which it can be described. 
Most of our conversation is notin percepts. Percep- 
tion is the basis of good literature. Great writers 
are found to be good observers. Shakspere, who 
was great as a philosopher, great as a poet, but 
greatest as an observer, has made his pages a refl c- 
tion of English scenery, wherein the leaves seem to 
rustle, the winds blow, and flowers bloom. 

The characters in Dicken’s works were referred to 
as being almost copies of persons with whom the 
author was familiar; so Cruikshank, in illustrating 
these productions, makes use of character in mar- 
hood and womanhood, as manifested in England. 
Both the author and artist were keen observers. 
Micawber was a study from the author’s father ; 
Mrs. Nickelby was his mother, while Skimpole, in 
Bleak House, was Leigh Hunt. By some, George 
Eliot was considered the greatest of novelists, yet up 
to 1856 she believed she could not write a novel. 
Her first effort at writing was description. 

The second sub-faculty of the intellect, the memory, 
is defined as the power by which we retain and re- 
call knowledge. Memory contains four elements: 
I. Retention. II. Recollection, by which we bring out 
of unconsciousness into consciousness the knowledge 
which we have retained. III. Representation; that 
faculty by which we bring up in the form of images 
the ideas we have gained. IV. Recognition; by 
which we know that the ideas are the same which we 
have previously held. The third sub-faculty of the 
intellect is imagination, which is subdivided into 
combinations and creations. 

One may call up a picture from memory. With 
closed eyes, may see the house, the barn, the trees, a 
field of waving corn, the cattle, ete. Now burn 
down the house and change the features of the land- 
scape. In imagination, one can immediately create 
another picture on the same ground, with larger, 
finer house; the trees removed or others upon the 








ground. This is imagination, and it should receive 
a fuller cultivation than is usually accorded to it. 

A painter travels. He will sketch here a tree, 
there the clouds, and again a meadow, or mountain 
view. He comes home to work, and with the tree, 
the mountain, the clouds, he makes a new picture. 
It is a combination of old things. A higher artist 
produces an entirely new picture, with nothing 
copied ; the ideas seem drawn from within his own 
mind ; showing the great difference between combin- 
ing and creating. 

There is a tradition that the Greek sculptors 
gathered together the beautiful women for a study. 
The artist would copy a head from one, a hand from 
another, the nose, the poise of the head.from others ; 
and combining make a perfect figure. This, how- 
ever, is not believed to be the source of their greatest 
productions. Great artists have ideals; they use the 
creative power. 

Mozartand Beethoven drew not their grand composi- 
tions from others. It is as if they drew their sounds 
from above. The sixty minutes assigned for Pro- 
fessor Brooks’s lecture having expired, he was 
obliged to leave us without enlarging upon the 
Sensibilities and the Will. 

Second month 16, 1885. 





EXTRACTS, FROM LETTERS. 





A FORMER Philadelphian now in the far West, 
writes : 

“T am glad to see that Philadelphia Friends seem 
to be alive to the importance of doing something “ to 
strengthen that which remains and is ready to die,” 
but I have been unable as yet to see the drift of their 
movements. If it is to introduce emotional exer- 
cises and sweep away the old land-marks, it were 
better to consolidate with orthodox Friends at once. 
I know there are many of this opinion, and who look 
forward to a reunion of the different branches of 
Society as a thing of the not distant future, as we 
have so many of our testimonies in common, the 
main difference being one of doctrines, and when it 
comes to be sifted out there is not so much evea here, 
as our branch seems largely to be approaching the 
evangelical theology of the day, while ritualism and 
emotional devotion appear to be moving on the top 
waves of popularity. 

But if the Society of Friends should be swept out 
of existence, the work for which they were raised up 
will still go on, as many of their views and testi- 
monies have been embraced by the public to a large 
extent, and have had an important effect in modify- 
ing the laws of the country. This is largely true of 
the West of to-day, probably from the fact that it is 
settled by the younger and more advanced element 
of the Eastern States, and though we have consider- 
able of an ignorant foreign population to deal with, 
my experience is (that outside of cities) if the natives 
take the proper course, they can lead these along 
gradually and almost imperceptibly in the work of 
progress. But then it will not do to stand idly by 
and let things run themselves, but we must put forth 
a hand to help them in the right direction for good 
government.” 
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WE are in receipt of many interesting communica- 
tions from correspondents who have a right to be 
heard. But the press upon our columns is so great 
that we are obliged to defer much to another week. 
Our substantial enlargement is not enough for our 
present needs. 





WE feel safe in calling the attention of our readers 
to the lecture of Mary A. Livermore to be delivered 
on Third-day, Third month 3d, at the Baptist House 
of Worship, Eighteenth and Spring Garden streets. 
The topic is “ Boys of the Period,” and the proceeds 
of the lecture are to be applied to the needs of the 

‘Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, for 
which so many of our members have long labored. 
The tickets are 50 cents and are for sale at Friends’ 
Book Store, 1020 Arch street. Mary A. Livermore 
gives her lecture for the cause. 





Cuances IN DiscrpLine.—We publish in this 
issue the alterations in the Discipline which are,pro- 
posed by the Monthly Meeting of Friends’ of Phila- 
delphia, (Race street). They were read at our late 
Quarterly Meeting and referred to a joint committee, 
and they will, in all probability, come up before the 
Yearly Meeting for final consideration. It is pro- 
per that we should all have a clear understanding 
of propositions which may become rules of Dis- 
cipline and our decisions ought to be more wise and 
intelligent if we have a full comprehension of all the 
details of the proposed changes. 

Some Friends object to changes in the Discipline 
regarding it as complete and finished, and that the 
only desirable change would be to carry out its 
present regulation more earnestly. The/,history of 
the Discipline shows that it was an outcome of the 
needs of the people; it grew with the growth of 
Friends, testimony after testimony was added and 
advice after advice as occasion came, so that unless 
we have stopped thinking and growing and have 
decided to live in the past upon the thoughts and 
deeds of our predecessors we shall do as,,they did, 
make discipline to meet our needs. Changes in out- 
ward circumstances of necessity alter our rules, as 


for instance the query of 1743 “ Are Friends clear of 


depriving the King of his duties.” All the great 
exercise of our faithful fathers and mothers on the 
subject of negro slavery, which little by little modified 
the discipline and represented the growth of a senti- 
ment of strict justice has fulfilled its mission and is 








now only of historical value. Many Friends now 
feel that we need to be more faithful to our testimony, 
to a free gospel ministry, rather than to testify against 
an hireling ministry, and therefore it is proposed to 
make a change in the sixth query and also to omit 
the word “ hireling ” wherever it occurs. This word 
is objectionable to many sincere Friends, when it is 
used to designate all who receive compensation, for 
it thus includes many earnest and faithful men whose 
good works we honor and who do not come under 
the condemnation which the term implies. Says 
George Fox, “ Friends, my desire is that ye may all 
be preserved in the Lord’s power and in His ever- 
lasting Seed; in the order of the gospel and in the 
government of Christ Jesus of the increase of which 
there is no end. And that ye may keep up your 
ancient testimony in the power and spirit of God 
against tithes and for Christ your high priest against 
the hireling priests and their old temples, manifest- 
ing that ye are the temples of God.” But these 
hirelings whom he rebuked and urged his fellow-be- 
lievers to bear testimony against were very different 
from the paid ministers of this day. Liberal think- 
ing has grown to be the prevailing habit of men’s 
minds and the requirements of those who assumes to 
stand as teachers before the people have changed and 
practical earnest piety takes precedence of dogma. 

We have spoken of the Discipline as a growth re- 
presenting the thought of the different generations 
of Friends, but the testimonies mainly originated in 
the great mind of the founder of our Society. The 
rules of Discipline were not collected into one code 
until 1703. As George Fox gave them forth they 
appeared in the form of Epistles to the various meet- 
ings, embracing the subjects which are still found at 
the heads of the paragraphs in our present book of 
Discipline. 





Tue Friends’ Review, in a notice of the editorial 
on “Fresh Life,” which recently appeared in our 
paper, expresses the wish “that the desire” mani- 
fested in this essay “‘ may be fulfilled,” and adds, that 
as “many of those referred to are our kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh, with a common history and tra- 
ditions down to a time within the memory of some 
now living, half a century ought not to be enough to 
obliterate the interest belonging to such associations.” 

We heartily respond to the thought expressed in 
the above, nor do we believe this would be possible 
if all who bear the name of “ Friend” were gathered, 
as in the rise of the Society, to the one principle of 
life and light—the Divine indwelling. 

It was not that which had been written aforetime, 
around which these children of the light and of the 
day, rallied, but that which they felt and knew tq be 
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the movings of the Holy Spirit on their} individual 
consciences. Not Jesus of Nazareth, whom wicked 
men put to death, but the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God that dwelt with, and in him, and made 
him pre-eminently the son of God, which, through 
the influence of his teaching and his example, gave 
to them who received him, “ power to become the 
sons of God, even to every one who believed in him 
and were born not of blood, nor ot the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

They to whom Jesus came—his brethren according 
to the flesh—in their zea] for the observance of “ the 
traditions of the elders,” proscribed and condemned 
him, and he was nailed to the cross, but the indwell- 
ing Christ, that was his “ without measure,” was 
never crucified, and this God in the man is the only 
Saviour. It was to this Saviour that our fathers 
called the seekers in their day, the Saviour that 
liveth and abideth forever, and it is to this same 
Saviour that made Jesus the perfect type of perfected 
humanity, that man must ,look as the author and 
finisher of the faith that is saving. If we would be 
the disciples of Jesus it is by taking him as our pat- 
tern and, looking unto him as our example,—to his 
obedience,—to the cross}that he bore,—to the’ sacrifice 
of his life, we will be preserved in the same simple 
faith that gave our predecessors strength and courage 
to live up to their convictions and when persecuted 
and cast out, made them willing to lay down their 
lives rather than deny or be untrue to the manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Spirit in themselves. 

This is the doctrine of the cross, as we understand 
it; the cross on which is slain every unholy thought, 
every base desire, every imagination of evil that 
comes as a cloud between the soul and the inshinings 
of the{Light. Beliefs aud opinions are but the opera- 
tions of the intellect and are formed through educa- 
tion or association, and ought to he left to each to 
settle for himself according to his own understanding 
of them. 

It is the unity of the spirit that is the bond of 
peace, and into this unity are gathered the true 
Friends of God and mar, whether known as Orthodox, 
Liberal or Evangelical. 
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Every signal act of duty is also an act of faith. 
It is performed in the assurance that God will take 
care of the consequences, and will so order the course 
of the world, that, whatever the immediate results 
may be, his word shall not return to him empty. 


>< 


 [ HAVE been. driven many times to my knees by 
the overwhelming conviction that I had nowhere else 
to go. My own wisdom and that of all about me 
_— insufficient for all that day.—Abraham' Lin- 
coln, 
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MARRIAGES. 


BURROUGH—LUNDY.—On Second month 11th, 
1885, at the residence of the bride’s parents, under the 
care of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting, Joseph A. 
Burrough, of Delaware township, Camden co., N. J., 
son of Samuel L. and Mary Anna Burrough, and 
Mary, daughter of George W. and Maria H. Lundy, 
of Springfield, Burlington co., N. J. 


DAVIS—COOK.—On Second month 19th, 1885, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Waynesville, 
Warren co., Ohio, by Friends’ ceremony, James W. 
Davis, of West Chester, Pa., son of Aaron and Susan 
J. Davis, and Hannah B., daughter of Levi and Ellen 
Cook, of Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


LEEDOM—WICKERSHAM.—On Second month 
19th, 1885, at the residence of the bride’s mother, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Joseph P. Leedom, of East Goshen, 
Chester co., Pa., son of Enoch and Mary Leedom, and 
Belle P., daughter of Elizabeth M. and the late Jacob 
8S. Wickersham, of West Chester, Pa. 


MICHENER—JOHN.—On Second month 18th, 
1885, at the residence of the bride’s mother, Hannah 
Michener, Londongrove, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, 
Charles Michener, of New London, Pa., and Lydia L. 
John, of Londongrove, Pa. 





DEATHS. 


APPLEGATE.—On Second mo. 21st, 1885, in Phil- 
adelphia, Mary S8., daughter of Jedediah L. and the 
late Mary Ann Applegate, aged 37 years. 


BELL.—On Fourth-day, Second month 18th, 1885, 
William Bell, Sr., of West Whiteland, Chester co., 
Pa., in his 92d year. 


BLACK.—On Second month 21st, 1885, at her resi- 


dence, Mt. Holly, N. J., Mary T. Black, in her 73d 
year. 


COALE.—Suddenly, of heart disease, on the even- 
ing of Second month 15th, 1885, at the residence of 
Edward Coale, Benjaminville, Ill., George Coale, of 
Richmond, Ind., aged 59 years; a member of White 
Water Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

The deceased had been visiting his relatives and 
friends in Illinois, and this particular evening had 
been spent in pleasant social converse with his bro- 
ther and family, indulging in reminiscences of old 
times; he complained of no sickness; stepped out of 
doors, and in a few minutes, not more than five at 
most, one of the family, hearing a slight noise, his 
brother went out and called him; he received no . 
response, but caught the sound of his last gasp, and 
saw him stretched on his back in the snow; life was 
extinct ,and there had been apparently no struggle. 

Of Jatter years he had manifested a deep concern in 
the interests of society, and had frequently appeared 
in the ministry, very acceptably, giving promise that 
though late in life, a career of usefulness in this direc- 
tion was opening before him; but in the twinkling of 
an eye, as it were, he was translated into the spirit 
world, the glorious realities of which, we feel, he was 
fully prepared to enjoy. 


COGGESHALL.—Suddenly, on the morning of 
Second month 21st, 1885, at his residence, Bloomfield, 
N. J., Giles H. Coggeshall, in his 83d year; a mem- 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting. 


ELDRIDGE.—On Second month 4th, 1885, in Mus- 
catine, Iowa, Amy, wife of Abram Eldridge, in her 
72d year. 


HOOPES.—On Second mo. 16th 1885, in Baltimore, 
Md., Caleb Hoopes, formerly of Easttown township, 
aged about 80 years. 
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HUNT.—On Second-day, Second month 16th, 1885 
in West Chester, Pa., Lydia Hunt in her 79th year. 


KEMP.—On Second mo. 14th, 1885, at her residence, 
Easton, Md., Elizabeth Kemp, aged 77 years ; a mem- 
ber of Third Haven Monthly Meeting. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On Second mo. 2ist, 1885, at the 
residence of her mother, Mary 8S. Lippincott, Cam- 
den, N. J., Jane S. Lippincott, in the 50th year of her 
age ; amember of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

She passed from life after a long season of great suf- 
fering, endured with patience and submission, blessed 
with tranquil faith and joyful trust in Divine accept- 
ance. Her life was full of loving kindness and un- 
selfish devotion to duty. She diffused happiness round 
her and was mindful of the lowliest as of the most 
favored. She was greatly beloved in life, and we can 
bear witness that in her were manifest the unmistak- 
able fruits of the Spirit : “‘ love, joy, peace, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, self-control.”’ 


PASSMORE.—On First-day, Second month 15th, 
1885, at Atglen, Judith, widow of Andrew M. Pass- 
more, formerly of East Nottingham, Pa. 


PENNELL.—On Second month 2ist, 1885, at her 
residence, Media, Pa., Elizabeth, widow of James 
Pennell, in her 79th year. 


SHARPLESS.—On Second mo. 20th, 1885, in West 
Chester, Pa., Sidney Sharpless, in her 93d year; a | 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 


SIDWELL.—On Second mo. 6th, 1885, at her resi- 
dence, near Brick Meeting-house, Cecil co., Md., Eliz- 
abeth Malinda Sidwell, in her 54th year. 


TAYLOR.—Suddenly, on the night of Second mo, 
13th, 1885, at Kennett Square, Pa., John Yerkes Tay- 
lor, son of J. H. and Sarah C. Taylor, in his 20th 
year. 

VANHORN.—On Second mo. 13th, 1885, of pneu- 
monia, in Newtown township, Bucks co., Pa., Moses 
H. Vanhorn, aged 74 years; a member of Wrights- 
town Monthly Meeting. 


WELLS.—On Second month 17th, 1885, at his resi- 
dence, Springfield, Delaware co., Pa., James B. Wells, 
aged 78 years. Interment at Darby Friends’ ground. 


WEST.—On Second mo. 21st, 1885, at his residence, | 
near Chester, Pa., William West, in his 87th year. A 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 


WILLS.—On Second month 18th, 1885, at Mount 
Holly, N. J., Rebecca B., widow of James B. Wills, | 
in her 84th year. 





From our Special Correspondent. 


SOUTHERN HEALTH RESORTS. 


Believing that many of your readers, especially 
among western Friends, would be interested in hear- 
ing something of this part of the country. I will | 
endeavor to furnish the little information I have | 
gathered in the few weeks of our stay here. If I | 
seem to be somewhat personal I hope it will be ex- | 
cused, as I may in this way reach many Friends who | 
have expressed a desire to hear something of ome | 
experiences of the climate, accommodations, etc. 

Citronelle is a small station on the Mobile and | 
Ohio Railroad, about thirty-three miles north of Mo- | 
bile and three hundred and sixty feet above sea level. 
To quote from the Railway Guide: “It lies in the 
heart of the turpentine distilleries, which not only 
yield the finest turpentine in the world, but at the 
same time are filling the air with q balsamic fragrance 
which soothes and heals the lungs of the consump- 
tive. At Citronelle a hotel has been built with ex- 











press reference to the accommodation of patients 
suffering from diseases of the throat and lungs. The 
proprietor, himself a physician, makes the ailments, 
the needs, the comforts and fancies of his guests, a 
special and careful study. ; 

The atmosphere of Citronelle is as pure as that of 
a mountain, without the disadvantage of mountain 
fogs; and malaria is unknown. The bracing, benig- 
nant air induces the desire for deep respiration, and 
the genial climate makes out-door exercise practica- 
ble at all seasons.” 

What has been said of Citronelle with the excep- 
tion of its excellent hotel is true of other places 
scattered over the table land that lies north of Mo 
bile. The health advantages and railroad facilities 
are identical. There are various private houses 
where excellent board may be had at moderate rates ; 
and cottages for the reception of families who prefer 
to have their own domiciles are in process of erection 
in the vicinity. Of course our experience is confined 
to this place, and though I have found the state- 
ments true, so far as made, yet there are some things 
of course unsaid, In the first place the houses are 
all built for summer comfort, high thin walls, ceiled 
mostly with pine; very few are plastered. They are 
set up two or three feet from the ground and open 
underneath. Many doors and windows, always “ gal- 
leries,” as they are improperly called, 1 think, 
(porches or verandas we would say) upstairs and 
down, and for some reason always on the south side 


of the house, so that warm days they are too hot to 


sit in. There may be shady porches, but if a house 
has but one it is facing south. We found the same 
fashion obtained in Arkansas, much to our discom- 
fort when we were seeking a shady place. 

Every room has an open fire ers and wood is 
abundant and freely supplied. It is a pleasure to 
kindle a pitch-pine fire, as it burns up so quickly even 
when wet. As to climate, the air is certainly deli- 
cious, we can almost taste it, and it is always a pleas- 


|ure to breathe. The hotel accommodations are quite 


good, though limited to forty or fifty guests and 
include a few double, or two room cottages, the 
rooms communicating, but each having its front door 


opening on the porch. Dr. Michael expects to dou- 


ble his accommodations the coming year. We are 
in a grove of beautiful, tall, southern pines, through 
which the breezes make music nearly all the day. 
The doctor and his wife give their personal supervis- 
ion to affairs, and set a generous table, Mobile sup- 
plying them with such articles as their own garden 
or fields do not. They raise their own poultry, and 
have fresh eggs for the table. The pork is raised in 
the vicinity too, and though the pigs look rather thin 
when on their feet, their meat is very sweet, fed at 
large on pine mast, etc. The oysters from the bay 


| or gulf are excellent, tasting altogether different from 


the canned article in our inland home. We have an 
overabundance of hot bread, but there is always good 
cold bread so we are not compelled to use the other. 
Plenty of milk is supplied for the table, the doctor 
having several cows. Beef and mutton are gener- 
ally good. 

There is a gymnasium, tennis ground, croquet, etc. 
Horses and vehicles, such as they are, not like our 
northern horses and equipages, but answering for the 
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country roads around here. It is said that the third 
heaviest rain-fall in the United States is in Mobile 
county, Alaska having the first. 

However it is so high and sandy that the rain runs 
off directly, and in an hour after a shower the 
ground is dry enough for walking. The trailing 
arbutus and yellow jessamine are just coming into 
bloom, and people go poking about among the dead 
leaves uncovering the struggling blossoms prema- 
turely in their haste to send flowers to the North to 
delight their snowbound friends, 

All this may seem very nice, but I presume there 
are some who would wish to know if there are any 
shades in the picture. If I wrote simply from my 
own point of view, I might slightly injure Southern 
travel, but for the benefit or information of those 
who may be contemplating a winter residence in the 
South, I will give some of the disadvantages. 

Our little party of five left Chicago on the even- 
ing of the 15th of First month, taking the Illinois 
Central R. R. to Cairo, where our car was left off, to | 
be taken across the Ohio river and adjusted to an- 
other gauge for the Mobile and Ohio road. We 
stood three hours on the Illinois and four on the 
Kentucky side, waiting till they were ready to start. 
Why is it time seems so much longer when the car is | 
not in motion? It stormed so that we could not see 
half a block before us. We had often heard that 
“the sun shines brightly in Kentucky,” but that was 
one of the dark days. 

We reached Mississippi by daylight, where the 
sun did shine in all its splendor, but it was very cold. | 
Extensive bare fields met our view, reminding us of | 
our prairies. These were the cotton plantations of | 
which we had heard so much, but only a little patch 
here and there remained ungathered, enough to show 
us how the plant looked. 

We breakfasted at Meridien, Miss., where the New 
Orleans and Chattanooga road crosses the M. and O. 
Here we were impressed by the unfailing mule, and 
the colored man and his shanty with open door and 
generally windowless. 

White and black people were standing in the sun 
to get warm, for the houses really seem colder than out 
duors. There are some brick buildings at Meridien, 
and the place will compare quite favorably with | 
many of our Northwestern towns, the railroads giving 
it a business air. We passed on through the pine 
and cypress swamps into Alabama, the name signi- 
fying “ place of rest,” I believe, and reached Citron- 
elle at 2 o’clock. These particulars are for travelers | 
from the Northwest. We decided upon this place, 
because it seemed so much nearer our Western home 
than Georgia or Florida, and we could take the car 
almost at our own door and step off at Hygeia 
Hotel without change. 

We had taken our invalid from a sick bed,shoping 
to reach a warm balmy air here. But what was our | 
disappointment to find the mercury at 24° above | 
zero and icicles hanging from the eaves. To those 
who have passed days in the atmosphere of 30° aud 
even 40° below zero that may seem very mild, but 


' 
one suffers here more at 24° above than at home at 


28° below. We had to take a cottage, and my pen 
would fail to portray the disappointment, the suffer- 
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ing and the anxieties of the following two or three 
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days and nights. Although we kept large fires, the 
house was so thin and open on all sides and under- 
neath, that the fires seemed to make little or no im- 
pression except immediately in front of them, and 
then one needed to be on a spit and continually 
turning around to be comfortable. 

The beds, though ordinarily good, seented hard to 
a poor sick body, and the cold came up through the 
floor and even through the bed, and no amount of 
cover kept us warm. We remained awake most of 
the night to keep up the fires and watch that the 
sparks did not pop out and set us ablaze. Our poor 
invalid almost cried with the discomfort and fear of 
consequences. We really feared the exposure would 
cost her her life, if the rest of us did not suffer 
sefious consequences, but strange to say we survived 
it all without much injury. 

After a week of cool, cloudy weather, with not one 
warm, sunny day, J. left us a homesick party enough 
to return to our Northern home. 

Being in a cottage has some advantages, one has 
greater privacy, and less noise than iu the main build- 
ing, but when one must remain with the invalid while 
the others go to meals, and meals must be brought 
nearly a block on a tray, for the sick to find the food 
chilled, if not cold, and that salt, or butter, or worse 
still, bread has been omitted from her bill of fare, is 
not quite like being at “home.” Home, that dear 
word, spoken so often, and so doubly dear to the 
exiled one. 

All these things number among the drawbacks, and 
if one is given to homesickness, the South or North or 
any other place cannot be very conducive to health. 
However, we weathered it, and have had many 
delightful days since, sitting or lying in hammocks 


| out on the porch, watching the tennis players or the 


children, or the “feathery pines,” or the beautiful 
sunsets. 

It would not be well for one to imagine there were 
no sudden changes here. Yesterday noon the mer- 
cury stood at 81° and this morning 24° ! 

There are very pleasant people here, mostly from 
the State of Illinois, and even representatives from 
Montana, Nevada and Dakota; there are a few East- 
ern people, and one lady from Philadelphia. 

We have no water for boating and no oranges 
except as they are brought here. There are’a great 
many colored people. The woman who waits at our 
table told me she was a slave and had a good mas- 
ter. I asked her if she would be willing to go back 
to that condition. “Oh no, indeed,” she said, 
“cause yo’ never knowed what might happen to yo’. 
Yo’ might be sold de next day away from yo’ chil- 
len.’ This uncertainty was no doubt the worst fea- 
ture of slavery to most of them. 

I attended their meeting one First-day afternoon. 
It was held in an old, rickety, unpainted frame 
house. The minister was a pro tem. from Whistler, 
a town on the M. aud O. road, where the car shops 
are situated. He told them they had a much better 
church there, and said they must try and do better 
here. Said “ Yo’ are a race of people now, yo’ mus’ 
build yo’selves up, become good citizens, make yo 
country beautiful,’ ete. 

“ Whatever be right toward yo’ fellow-men, do it ; 
whatever be just, do it. 
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“No matter how much yo’ profess to be a Chris- 
tian, if yo’ don’t act like one nobody will believe yo’, 
they will say ‘ prove it by yo’ actions.’ ” 

It was communion service and he extended a gene- 
ral invitation, said “everybody who is converted and 
has passed from death unto life has a right to come 
to this table. This is not our table though placed 
here by our hands.” He was evidently college bred, 
and took a text, though the sermon had no connection 
with it. He read passages from Scripture and tried 
to explain them, used theological terms quite ‘freely. 
Making great oratorical efforts, losing the sense in the 
effort at fine sound, spoke of the Saviour, having 
nowhere to lay his head, while the beasts of the fields 
had their places, and “the birds built their nests in 
the air.” . 

Speaking of the woman who was accused as “ re- 
duced, cast out, not recognized by classified people.” 
Said “there was a voice illuminated the ears of those 
who stood by.” “Jesus wanted to do away with the | 
un-union between the Jews and Samaritans.” Used 
such words as “solicitrous,” “ beneficious,” “secre- | 
tarianism,” “spaces of immensity,” etc. 

I had often heard of this disposition to use high | 
sounding words in their pulpits, but never heard 
quite such a discourse. However, when he forget | 
himself and his theology and came down to practical 
matters he gave them some good counsel. And we 
did not doubt though they made such vigorous and 
odd responses, that there were many sincere, humble | 
hearts among those who gathered around their poor 
communion table, and we joined in their prayers for 
the right appropriation of the bread and wine of the | 
kingdom, the true food that nourishes the souls of 
men. 

I hope to be able, while we are here, to attend the 
colored school. The chief occupation is working in 
the turpentine distilleries, and cutting and hauling 
pine lumber. A ten ox team passes our cottage 
loaded with pine logs. One man drives and another 
rides. I overheard a funny bit of conversation be- 
tween them the other day. The one riding seemed 
to have a grudge against Jerry, a black oxen. “I 
don l’ak Jerry,” he said, not sounding his r’s, of 
course. “QO, 1 know why yo don lok Jerry, ’cause 
he aint got no hohns,” the driver remarked. 

But‘they don’t always get their pay and that dis- 
courages them. The colored women serve in the 
hotel, and on Second-day mornings we can see gangs | 
of them carrying away washings, in large baskets, 
invariably on their heads. The people of the South | 
are poor. Even in Mobile, it is said the houses gene- 
rally are unpainted, and have a dilapidated look, 
and many of the stores are unoccupied, and the 
windows broken. Let us hope the Exposition will 
give a fresh impulse to trade. Having occasion 
to employ a dressmaker who comes up from Mobile, | 
I asked her in regard to dress goods in that city; | 
“Well,” she said, “ we can’t get such goods as you 
do up North, in our poor old South! you'll have to 
look over our poverty.” Said her “father owned a 
great many slaves, but they all left of course after 
the surrender.” “ Why didn’t they leave before that, 
at the time of the proclamation of emancipation,” 
I asked. She looked bewildered. I explained, “ that 

occurred some time before the surrender.” “Oh, I 








thought it all happened at once,” she said ; “ but then 
I wasa little girl and don’t remember much about it.” 

But [ have written more at length, perhaps than I 
ought. I will only add that if people who are 
simply not strong will come South, and are able to 
bear with the discomforts of travel, and living in 
one room, and various little privations, they may 
benefit by a stay here. But for sick people who need 
to be within reach of home, friends and luxuries and 
home physicians, it is a great risk, I think, in any 
case before the middle of Second month. It is 
very hard for the care-taker, too, especially one 
whose home is supplied with all the modern con- 
veniences. One feels very helpless, alone in the 
night. No kitchen fire to go to, or gas stove, or 
pantry, or medicine chest, and surrounded by stran- 
gers. The patient may have a chill, or a hemor- 
rhage, or something that requires active attention and 
remedies, and the nurse scarcely knows which way 
to turn. The anxiety, and joneliness, and fear of 
death in a strange land, which means a sad jour- 
ney homeward with a still, cold companion, is so hard, 
that one feels it would be better to do the best one 
could at home, and if death must come we could say 
with Whittier : 


“Be near me, Father, when all else from me is drifting, 
Earth, sky, home's picture, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine.” 

Dr. Michael has a minister come to the hotel twice 
a month and “conduct a service.” The last was an 
Episcopalian, and though we missed the polished lan- 
guage and the erudition and scholarship of some of 
our northern clergymen, yet there was evident earn- 
estness and desire to inculcate gospel truths. Among 
other things which impressed me was this: He said 
“many people thought they were excused from doing 
right because they made no profession,” “ but,” he 
said, “Christian duty was not something we could 
assume at pleasure, it was incumbent upon every 
one. Priest and people, men and women, black and 
white, all are equally subjects of the exhortation, 
“ Be ye holy.” 

We have a neighbor, Mrs. S., in the adjoining 
cottage who lives in Bismarck, and was the first 
woman to make the trip in the overland coach to 
that place, twelve years ago. She told me something 
of the particulars of the Custer massacre, which 
were both strange and unutterably sad. 

Fort Lincoln was situated about four miles from 
Bismarck, and Mrs. S. was in the habit of inter- 
changing visits with the officers’ wives. She was there 
the day after the massacre, which was two or three 
hundred miles away from the fort, and of which they 
could hear nothing for some days. Mrs. Custer re 
marked during the morning that she “never knew 


| their dogs (they had several fine dogs) to behave as 


they did the night before.” They howled all night 
and were so restless that she had to go out two or 
three times and try and quiet them, as they disturbed 
the people in the fort. Said if she was a superstitious 
woman she should feel alarmed. Mrs. 8. said “ per- 
haps they missed the General.” No, Mrs. Custer re- 
plied, he had been gone for some time, and they had 
grown accustomed to his absence. Five days after, a 
scout came in and reported the battle and the Gene- 
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ral’s death which occurred about the time that the 
dogs were so disturbed. This seems so well authenti- 
cated that it raises a question in psycology, does it 
not? As one of our neighbors afterward owned one 
of those dogs, I can testify to the wenderful intelli- 
gence of the animal; it seemed almost human. But 
sadder still was the fact that after that massacre 
there were twenty-seven widows in the fort the next 
morning! And yet: 
“ War, war, war, is the rumor from over the sea, 

War, war, war, oh sad must the echo be, 

Will it ever come what was sung to us then, 

Peace on earth and good-will to men?” 

H. A. P. 


Citronelle, Alabama, Second mo., 11th, 1885. 





POETRY. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


TRUST. 


BY SARAH HUNT. 
Heaven and earth together blend, 
As quietly alone I spend 

Each passing hour ; 
I seem to feel a hand divine, 
Closely enfolded into mine, 

With healing power. 


So warm and true, 
Both old and new, 
A Father’s boundless love 
Comes to the soul 
When billows roll, 
Like the returning dove. 


’Tis sweet to know 
The gentle flow, 
Of Heaven’s dew ; 
To call the soul, 
The will control, 
In all we view. 


Content the highest prize to win, 
Through Christ, to be redeemed from sin, 
And every fault forgiven. 
With Him eternally to stand 
All gloiified, at God’s right hand, 
Crowned with the joys of heaven. 
West Grove, Second mo. 20, 1885. 


————  —  —— — 


LOVE BRINGS US UNITY. 


BY E. D. CHENEY. 

Many in one, our fathers said ; 
Many in one, say we: 

Of different creeds, of different forms, 
Love brings us unity. 


Let Science scan the open page 
Of sky and sea and land, 

And tell the secrets written there 
By Time’s mysterious hand. 


Let Art reveal the inner thought 
In Nature’s forms of Grace, 

And feel God’s presence everywhere, 
See everywhere his face. 


Let Faith attune the hidden strings 
That Science cannot sound ; 

And Future, Past, and Present bind 
In one harmonious round. 


From each, from all, may life outflow, 
To each and all flow in: 

It needs us all to swell the chords 
Of life’s triumphant hymn.— Unity. 





THE one prudence in life is concentration ; the one 
evil is dissipation.— Emerson. 
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REPORT FROM KANSAS. 


I desire to report to whom it may concern, that 
from Ninth month 1st, 1884, to Second month 2d, 
1885, I have received as follows, for the furtherance 
of the work in which I am engaged: 





Mary Betts, Wilmington, Del.............ccececeseeee $20 00 
Susanna M. Gaskill, Swarthmore, Pa.............. 3 00 
‘SA Friend,’’ East Jordan, Il.......ccccccccccccecece 5 00 
“Ki. B. H.,’? Wilmington, Del......cco-cccccccosesces 15 00 
Rufus Hazard, Vermont, ...-.ccccccocee accccse cccconsee 25 00 
Ca A Oa Oe er een 5 00 
Reales EIAsard, V EPMO ntq<...cccccce:cccescrsccssssecosees 300 00 
“Two Friends,”’ Chester C0., Pa............cccccsseee 15 00 
Sarah C, Fox, Short Creek, Ohio ...............0000 10 CO 
N. P. Hallowell, Boston, Mass............cccccessseee 172 25 


Last Tenth month I received a box of bedding, 
etc., from Mary B. Tilton, New York; in Twelfth 
month, a barrel of clothing from Chicago Friends 
(per Thomas W. Woodnutt), and in same month, © 
two barrels of clothing from West Chester, Pa. (per 
Sarah S. Hall). Packages of Scattered Seeds and of 
The Tract Repository have been regularly sent by 
the respective Editors for free distribution ; and both 
have afforded entertainment and useful instruction 
to the numerous colored people who have thankfully 


received them. Witmer WAtrTon. 
Parsons, Kansas, Second mo. 2d, 1885. 


__LOCAL_ INFORMATION. 








On Seventh-day morning the 21st inst., about 3 
o’clock, the Chappaqua Mountain Institute was dis- 
covered to be on fire. The fire originated in the 
girls’ bath-room on the second floor, and had attained 
such headway before its discovery that it was con- 
sidered impossible to save the building, and every 
effort was put forth to rescue the inmates. The boys’ 
lodging-rooms, on the third floor, and the servants 
rooms in the attic, were all above the fire, and the 

| house soon filled with a dense smoke, but all were 

| got safely out of the building—some very sparsely 
clad, and many lost all their clothes except those 
they wore. They found shelter at a neighbor’s house 
close by, and most of the children returned to their 
homes during the day. An overheated chimney flue 
was probably the cause of the fire. 

The building. which was of concrete, was erected 
in the years 1868 to 1870,and the school commenced 
in the autumn of 1870. It was built and conducted 
by Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, aided by 
subscriptions from interested Friends in other quarters. 

The school has always maintained a good reputa- 
tion, has been in charge of the same Principal, Mr. 
Collins, M. A., since its establishment, and was in 
successful operation at the time of the fire with sixty- 
two pupils in attendance. The building was insured 

| for $15,000, and the furniture, $4,000. 
| Ata meeting of the Board of Managers held on 
'the 23d inst., it was decided to secure a suitable 
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building at once if possible and continue the school 
and to rebuild in time to commence the next school 
year in the new building. 

Arrangements are in progress by which we hope 
to reopen the school as early as Third month 9th. 


R. 8. HaviLanp. 
Chappaqua, Second mo. 24. 





Nive Partners Quarterly Meeting convened at 
Nine Partners, 2d of Second month, 1885. Repre- 
sentatives from three of the Monthly Meetings were 

resent except one, who was indisposed. Of the 
early Meeting’s Committee to visit subordinate 
meetings, Moses Pierce and Alfred Underhill of 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, were acceptably in 
attendance. 

The condition of the members, as shown in the 
answers to the first, second, third, fourth and ninth 
queries, was brought into view, and the other four 
queries were read, and carefully considered, as well 
as the advices. 

From Oblong Monthly Meeting came a proposi- 
tion, signed by nine of its members, to attach it to 
Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, which, after due 
deliberation, was agreed to; but doubtless in the 
minds of some Friends it is a problem yet to be 
solved whether it will prove of benefit, as the two 
meetings are 22 miles apart. 

At the Quarterly Meeting in Fifth month last the 
Oblong Preparative Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
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sons for their absence, which were satisfactory to the 
meeting. From the answers to the queries, it appears 
the meetings are attended generally, aud they also 
encourage their families to the same duty ; and those 
called to administer the word wait for the qualifying 
power; they are also in unity with each other and 
with the meeting. 

First day morning’s meeting was quite large—be- 
ing good sleighing. After a season of quiet waiting, 
a’young woman arose and in a few words expressed 
her feelings of love for all assembled. Nathan 
Moore very feelingly quoted the saying of one of 
the Apostles, “ When I am weak then am I strong,” 
showing the necessity of hungering after righteous- 
ness. Darlington Hoopes then addressed the meet- 
ing at some length. His remarks were concerning 
Christ’s kingdom, where it is established; that it is 
within us, and nearer to many than they were aware 
of. At the close, a meeting was announced for the 
afternoon, at three o’clock. 

It was not so large as the morning meeting. The 
same minds were exercised, with the addition of Jos. 
M. Spencer. The remarks of all were well received, 
as was evident from the close attention and good 
order that prevailed. It was felt and expressed by 
many to be a good meeting. 

Second day morning the beautiful snow (the em- 
blem of purity) was falling very fast, and continued 
until near the close of Quarierly Meeting, when it 
ceased. On this account the meeting was smaller 
than it would otherwise have been; yet a goodly 


was consolidated with Nine Partners. The Meeting of | number was present, particularly young folks. The 
Ministers and Elders at this time, 3lst ult., was | exercises of ministering friends were varied, and 


smaller than usual on account of the cold. 


|some of our own members, feeling it right, made 


On First day morning Friends assembled in about | very appropriate remarks, all encouraging and satis- 


the usual numbers for this season of year (as many 
as we could reasonably expect), and by attention 
thereto manifested their deep interest in the lengthy 
discourse of James C. Stringham, of Crum Elbow, 
wherein he gave many beautiful illustrations of the 
life of the practical Christian, and it is believed all 
were satisfied and none went empty away, if we may 
judge from the covering which spread over the 
meeting. 

He was followed by Amanda Deyo at some length, 
on various practical and interesting topics, to which 
we would do well to take heed. 

Concluded to meet at Poughkeepsie, if so the 
Great Father permit, at the usual time. H. 

CENTER Quarterly Meeting convened at Bald 
Eagle, Pa., the 16th of Second month, 1885. 

The First-day School Quarterly Association was 
held on the Seventh-day previous, at ten oclock. It 
was very well attended. Reports and essays were 
received from all the schools, and the delegates all 
answered to their names. The reading of the essays 


factory. 

In the business meeting we had the answering of 
the first, second and ninth queries. The circular 
meeting committee reported two meetings held 
within the limits of West Branch Monthly Meeting, 
one in Centre and two in Dunning’s Creek, all well 
attended and very satisfactory. 

Throughout our several meetings it was evident 
that the Heavenly Father, in His goodness, conde- 
scended to meet with us, and fill our hearts with His 
love, which is the true badge. H. I. 

THE Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
was held at Race street on the 18th inst., with a good 
attendance. 

Samuel J. Levick had a testimony in the first meet- 
ing. 

‘A: memorial concerning Caleb Clothier was ap- 
proved, and directed to be forwarded to the Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Sixty-two Friends were nominated (to whom three 
more were added) to constitute the committee for the 


gave rise to quite extended expression from Dar-| ensuing year to promote the best interests of our 

lington Hoopes, Jos. M. Spencer, Nathan Moore and | members. Some remarks were made in this connec- 

others, all giving encouragement to persevere in the | tion, showing how much more in earnest were those 

noble work. of other professions in regard to obtaining and re- 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held at | taining members, and Friends might take some use- 

two P.M. Darlington Hoopes, one of the Yearly | ful lessons from them. 

Meeting Committee on the state of Society, met with | The desire of those who are connected with Girard 


us; his labors of love were very satisfactory and en- | Avenue First-day School to have the co-operation of 
couraging. Two representatives sent written rea-| the Monthly Meeting, being introduced, a committee 


a 
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was appointed to attend Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, and, if there approved, ask them to appoint a 
committee to join in such oversight. 

The committee to oversee the library reported that 
“they can claim for the institution a steady growth, 
careful selection of books, and a watchful oversight 
lest the high aim of Friends in establishing and fos- 
tering this valuable library may be lost sight of.” 
“The number of volumes is over 9,100, and it is be- 
lieved to be worthy of more appreciation and use 
than is apparent.” 

A committee was appointed to nominate eight 
Friends to have the oversight for the next year. 

At Green Street Monthly Meeting, held on the 
afternoon of the 19th, a communication from the 
teachers of Girard Avenue First-day School, asking 
that a committee be appointed to unite with a simi- 
lar committee appointed by Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting in the oversight of their school was read 
and considered, and, after much expression in both 
meetings, it was the prevailing sentiment that the 
time had come for the meeting to take part in the 
management of all the First-day schools held in 
meeting-houses belonging to the Monthly Meeting. 

A large number of Friends were set apart for this 
service, who are to meet for the consideration of the 


duties of the appointment at the rise of the meeting | 


on Fifth-day next. 





THE LIBRARY. 


The Publishers’ Weekly compiles the following state- 
ment of last year’s publications in the United States. 
A comparison with the books of 1883, also given, will 
be found of interest: 

























II snes cscicsccinsnscsscntanbiscctbiainnssicteneonverscnaienenss | 670 943 
Theology and Religion...............crcccerrerscssccece 375 380 
Juvenile Books............+ 331 | 338 
Education, Language 197 227 
Poetry and Drama.... 184 222 
Medical Science, Hygiene... 211 209 
Literary History and Miscellany.......-seeceeees 158 186 
Biography, Memo rs....... cocess.ccccccesseceee coscsececvcccee 161 178 
Social and Poritical Science...... ce sceesceeeeeceneee 106 168 
OE LEP ALLLL LTE A LATE AIA 146 154 
Description, Travel..........csscsssesseeeer ee 155 136 
Physical and Mathematical Science. 90 134 
LEE LDL LE LT 119 115 
Fine Arts and Illustrated BooRs.m.........:.ccee0 75 81 
Sports and A MUSEMENUS..g.....erceeeeeeeseecereeeegereeeee 22 51 
DOMeCBLIC ANG Buxrall...coccsccecccccsceeccssss seocescocseccoenes 22 43 
RETIRE GING BOLE T Oo cc csc cocesecccserseseesceccsesercocossonee’ 47 29 
Mental and Moral PhilosOphy..........+.sseeeseseeeee 15 19 
ses a erie ede Sct) 

3, 481 | 4, 088 

The Genius and Character of Emerson. Lectures 


at the Concord School of Philosophy. Edited by F. 
B. Sanborn.—It is well known that the personal affec- 
tion and reverence for Ralph Waldo Emerson in his 
later days was very great, and doubtless it was largely 
the desire of a considerable body of intelligent people 
to sit at his feet and learn of him the deep things of 
life and of spiritual experience which originally drew 
together the beautiful School of Philosophy at Con- 
cord, Mass., in 1879. The beloved sage passed away 
before the School of 1882 assembled for its fifth session 
in Hillside Chapel, when the heartfelt tributes of 
many friends gave evidence of his high place in their 
love and reverence. 


The sixth year was entirely devoted to studies of 
the Genius and Character of Emerson. The noble 
men and women who had long known and reverenced 
him, did him such honor in this series of tranquil 
summer-day meetings as has seldom been accorded 
to any of the sons of men. 


* As when a father die, his children draw 
About the empty hearth, their loss to cheat 
With uttered praise and love, and oft repeat 
His all familiar words with whispered awe,— 
The honored habit of his daily law; 
Not for his sake, but theirs. whose feebler feet 
Need still that guiding lamp, whose faith less sweet 
Misses that tempered patience without flaw; 
So do we gather round thy vacant chair, 
In thine own elm-roofed, amber-rivered town, 
Master and father! 

For the love we bear, 
Not for thy fame’s sake, do we weave this crown, 
And feel thy presence in the sacred air, 
Forbidding us to weep that thou art gone.”’ 


This brief tribute of Emma Lazarus expresses the 
veneration and love for his personal character which 
animated all who gathered to do reverence to Emer- 
son. 

One (Dr. Bartol), himself a religious teacher, speaks 
thus for the religion of Emerson : 


‘‘He said as the Master bids, Yea, yea, as well as 
Nay, nay, but his yes is more than his no. ‘Some- 
times the Church is composed of the smallest number 
| of persons,’ says an ancient father: It may be, as 
avers the Apostle, in a house, or, let us add, in one 
breast full of saintly company, like Channing’s, 
standing for the dignity of human nature; or Garri- 
| son answering, when reproached with not going to 
meeting, that he sometimes preached to himself. 
Emerson, when he felt and celebrated the world- 
warming spark, 

“*The axis of the star, 
The sparkle of the spar,’ 


proclaimed the universal divinity ; though he tells us 
when we are with God we count not the congrega- 
tion. ‘The muse teachesaliving God’ . ... 

‘* His doctrine of the access of the Spirit to the pri- 
vate soul is not new, but very old. The Montanists 





maintained that the Holy Ghost had not spent itself 
on the formulas of belief and worship understood and 
agreed upon in the society of the faithful, but had 
left some things still to be said. 

‘““Emerson came to illustrate and vivify again one 
of the great texts of Holy Writ from the voice of God 
to John in Patmos: ‘He that hath an ear let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches ;’ and if 
not one of the seven churches in Asia escaped then, 
why should any of the thousand in America be excused 
now?” 


This book of 447 pages is, in fact, a treasury of many 
jewels, and will be valued by those who love high 
thought and who believe the great verity that God, 
the Universal Father, dwells evermore with man. 


A copy of the Miami Gazette, from Waynesville, 
Ohio, is before us, and, glancing over its columns, we 
find the third number of an article, by Davis Furnas, 
on the ‘‘ Early and Later History of Friends in and 
around Waynesville, Ohio.’’ This paper is mainly a 
record of certificates of membership with Friends, 
brought by emigrants to Waynesville in the first 
years of the present century. 

These simple statements have now a historic value, 
and we may wisely conjecture that among the de- 
scendants of these pioneer Friends are many inhabit- 
ants of Ohio who have won an honored place among 
their fellow-citizens. The official records of the meet- 
ings of Friends are among the most reliable sources 
fo history wherever Friends’ meetings exist. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Domestic.—There are well grounded fears, that an 
extra session of Congress will be needful this year, 
since it is scarcely possible that the necessary appro- 
7 bills will now be matured and passed by both 

ouses by the 4th of Third month. 


The Secretary of the Interior advises that the good 
feeling of the communities, in the midst of which 
Industrial Schools for Indian Youth are located, be 
enlisted ; and every care be used to secure cordial co- 
operation of these communities, with the educational 
training of the Indians. 


“In furtherance of this subject it is the desire of this depart- 
ment that a board of visitors shall be organized for each of said 
schools, to consist of five citizens residing in the vicinity of 
said schools who are eminent in their respective communities 
for their public spirit, intelligenceand philanthropy, and who 
may be willing toserve without pecuniary compensation or 
other expense to the Government. Suitable persons will be 
invited by the Secretary of the Interior to serve as members of 
said boards of visitors for the period of one year.” 


Foreign.—The German Emperor in his speech at 
the opening of the Reichstag, spoke in favor of read- 
justing the burdens of taxation so as to lighten that 

rne by the poor. 


An official document addressed to The Faithful, by 
El Mahdi, was found at a deserted camp near Dalka 
Island. This announces the fall of Khartoum, Second 
month 11th. 


The latest advices from London (Second month 21st) 
speak of the distress and anxiety of the English peo- 
pie in view of the peril and retreat of the army under 
General Buller in Egypt; of the speech of Minister 
Gladstone on the opening of Parliament, which is pro- 
nounced far less forcible and effective than usual, and 
the prospect of the failure of the proposed vote of cen- 
sure of the Egyptian policy of the Ministry. 


The Tribune says: ‘‘ The political situation in Lon- 
don is less strained. The bitter desire for revenge on 
somebody for the disasters in the Soudan has given 
way toacalmer feeling, owing in great measure to 
the influence of the provincial press, which is felt 
even in Downing street. The Ministry now seems 
likely to have more difficulties with the Radicals than 
the Tories, although it has been strengthened so 
recently by two men of character and action. The 
chances are that its policy will receive a severe over- 
hauling when Parliament meets, but that a vote of 
censure will not be passed.”’ 





ITEMS. 


FRANCIS A. DREXEL, of the well known Drexel 
— houses of this city, New York and Paris, 
died at his home, in Philadelphia, on the 15th inst. 


FRANCES DUNLAP LOWELL, wife of James Russell 
Lowell, United States Minister to Great Britain, died 
in London on the 19th inst. 


INFORMATION has been received that recent discov- | 


eries of coal, and coal oil have been made upon the 
Sioux reservation Le Beau, Dakota. The coal oil found 


is of so good a quality that the Indians burn it in their 
lamps. 


ON the 13th inst. the greater portion of the mining 
village of Alta, in Utah, was destroyed by a snow slide. 
Twenty eight persons were buried by the avalanche. 


aS 
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THERE are four places on the different lines of the 
street railway where the drivers are furnished with hot 
coffee during the cold weather at the expense of the 
company. This is a very thoughtful and human pro- 
vision—one of the rare instances tending to disprove 
the proposition that corporations have no souls.—Jn- 
dianapolis Journal. 


SomE figures relative to the effect ot aiuerent forms 
of artificial illumination on health have recently been 
published in the English Science Monthly. A tallow 
candle is far the most unhealthy agent, and the electric 
light the best. The heat produced by the incandescent 
lamp is only about one-thirtieth of that produced by 
the tallow candle, while there is no carbonic acid or 
water produced at all. It is said, one gas-jet in aroom 
vitiates the air as much as six human beings” 


THROUGHOUT the West and Northwest the weather 
has been very cold; on thenightof the 16th inst. reports 
showed the following temperatures below zero : Omaha, 
13: St Paul, 10; Des Moines, 16; Dubuque, 15; re 4 
Dak., 28; Jamestown, Dak., 35; Winnipeg, 34; St. 
Vincent, Minn., 32. 


LAKE MICHIGAN is reported to be frozen {entirely 
across to a depth of from two to three feet. 


THE Niagara river at Niagara, Ontario, is blockea 
with ice and persons have been crossing it. The ice 
bridge extends from Queenstown to a point two miles 
out in the lake, making its entire length nine miles. 


A PROMINENT railroad official in Chicago estimates 
the loss to all the Western railroads by the storms of 
this month at from two to three millions of dollars. 





NOTICES. 
A Conference, under the care of Haddonfield Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held 
in Friends’ Meeting-house, Haddonfield, N. J., on 


First-day, Third month Ist, 1885, at 3 P. M. . 
All are invited. 


JOHN M. LIPPINCOTT, _ 
Clerk of Committee. 


CIRCULAR MEETING. 
Third mo. 1, Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


Third mo. 5, Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
" 7, Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
dd 10, Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 
ae 10, Baltimore, Lombard Street. 
- 12, Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


| ———— 
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A Meeting of ‘‘The Association for Increasing In- 
| terest in the Religious Society of Friends,’’ will be 


| held at Race Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day, 


afternoon, Third mo. 6th, 1885. Two sessions will be 
| held, commencing at 2.30 and 7.30 P, M., each con- 
| tinuing two hours. All who are members of the 
| Society of Friends, or attenders of their meetings, 
| are invited to be present. - 
AMOS HILLBORN, E 
SARAH J. AsH, } Clerks. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE will deliver her Lecturer 
“Boys of the Period,’ Third-day, Third mo. 3d, at 
,8 P. M., in the Fifth Baptist Church, Eighteenth and 
| Spring Garden Streets. Benefit of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons. 

Tickets 50 cents. To be had at Friends’ Book Store, 
1020 Arch Street; F. A. North & Co., 1308 Chestnut 


i 
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Twelve of these were dug out alive ; the remainder are | Street ; Garrigues Bros., 608 Arch Street, or of any of 
| the Managers, and at the door. 


believed to be dead. 
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